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us a poor pittance of £72 a yeai*, which, with Julia's lessons, is 
all we have." 

** Madame ! I ask not what you have. I am. rich, very rich. 
My time is my own. I have no tie to keep me here. My 
share in the bank needs no attention, save on settlement day. 
Give me your daughter's hand, if she is good enough to con- 
sent, and let us return to beautiful Italy together. You have 
no proper home, your child's will of course be yours. Madame, 
I earnestly wait your reply." 

"Monsieui-, I can make you but oiie answer. Ask my 
daughter— I can but consent." 

" Julia," cried M. Rousset. 

*' Henri," replied she, placmg her hand in his. 

*' And now," said M. Rousset, when the first quarter of an 
hour of emotion and excitement had passed, and Mrs. Robin- 
son had returned after leaving them ten minutes alone, ** you 
have been annoyed, and worried this morning ; you must come 
for a drive, saiis ceremcnie, breakfast in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and dine in the Palais Royal. To-morrow I shall, since you 
permit it, have all the necessary papers prepared, and in fifteen 
days the wedding will take place." 

The young man spoke with anipiation and joy, and they 
could not irefuse him anything^ They dressed hastily, and in 
a few minutes returned to the happy lover, who, with Julia on 
his arm now, went down stairs. As he passed the portiers 
lodge M. Germain came out £^d bowed. 

" The first floor is vacant ?" he asked. 

'* Yes, monsieur," replied the coticierge^ bowing* 

" Then let it be ready this afternoon for these ladies ; engage 



a couple of good. servants, a cook and chambermaid, and let 
everything be at their disposal before the evening." 

M. Germain bowed low, to hide . his astonishment and 
humiliation. 

** And if anybody asks questions," continued M. Rousset, 
gravely, " you will say, that I am going to be married to M^'ss 
Julia Robinson to-morrow fortnight." 

The concierge dropped his old pipe, whichhe had previously, 
concealed in his doffed cap, and it broke into a thousand pieces, 
so great was his astonishment— a state of moral petrifaction, 
as an American friend of mine is Wont to observe. M. Rousset 
moved away at the same time, and handing the ladies tp his 
carriage, they drove off. Quickly passed that day, for all 
were happy ; and swiftly passed the fortnight which elapsed 
before they were married ; and, then, away for Italy !^and of 
poetry and song, of love and blue skies, of Petrarch, of 
Ariosto, of Dante — cradle of arts^ and science, "nursery of 
liberty, though now, alas, enslaved and degraded. They 
passed a year in that glorious land, and then came back to 
PariS) where they now reside. Madame RouBaet is a chatining 
Wifg, and does the honour of her sahn with all the lady^-l^e 
digaity of an EngliBh, and the elegant ease of a French woman. 
They have travelled into Switzerland and even England and 
Scotland, and Henri is cured of all his prejudices against \he 
land which gtive birth to his deat wilfe* Ito* ^binson &nd her 
daughter, when people talk abdttt Ftench landldtdgt and tell 
stories of extortion smd insolencg) alwayd i|td^ theni) declaring 
that they Jbave only had experience of pnfe, and that the most 
charming and delightful of FtqptMhires* 
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The birthplace of an individual is generally of more impor- 
tance than his descent. Gtenius is; seldom, if ever, hereditary ; 
and for one who dtawft inspiration from ** blood," thousands 
abstract it in winder and joy from their native hills. 

The circumstances of a name and a genealogical patrimony 
have little in common with the birth and growth of noble 
sentiment. They majr foster the pride of life, but cannot tint 
it with an abiding hue of glory, It is otherwise with the cir- 
cumstances of time and place. The objects that first allure us 
abroad and awaken i^ei life, the valleys and slopes in which 
oiu* young feet run wildly in the chase of undefined joy, the 
air that circtdates about our daily paths, and the scenes that 
lie open to our eyes and heart, have a power to rouse and 
restrain thought, Hi they mingle with our young blood and 
shape our character* 

We know of no one who has expressed these things more 
truthfully than the calmly refiective poet, Wordsworth. Mis 
picture of the herd-boy of Athpl is pervaded by an almost 
passionate belief in the formative influences of nature : — 

** In such communion, not from terror free, 
Wliile yet a child and long before his time. 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impressed 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense." 

These thoughts naturally arose in the mind, as we reflected 
on -the native and adopted homes of Hiram Powers, and the 
toils of his early boyhood. 

Hiram Powers was bom in Woodstock, Vermont, July 29, 
1805. He was the youngest but one of a family of nine 
children. His parents were a plain and industrious pair, 
possessed of the thrift and sober virtue of New Englanders. 
They cultivated a small farm, and, by persevering husbandry, 
wrung from it a comfortable subsistence. 

*' Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God." 

In such a place and in such circumstances, Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, had his birth and early education. Otta Quechu 



iiy&y the milis that its Waters iUtned) imd ^e iBleS dl the 
Green Mountains and (Ireen Mountain bdys) suppliediobd for 
his young thought. Lest we shoiild Seem to oV^i^ate the eir- 
eumstances of ova birthplace, and the suggestive and Ibirmative 
influence &i nature upon the mind, We ate induced to qubte a 
passage ftom. Cole's description of his JQtt^ey. t© the White 
Mountains) and the discoveries in the region vMth, he ^ited. 
«• While there was," says he, " a pleatsuje in the discbtery, a 
childish fear Came over me that droVe me away : the bold^d 
horrid features, that bent their severe expression u||phMe, were 
too dreadful to look upon in my loneliness. 1 could not feel 
happy in their communion, nor take them to tny heart aS my 
Com^anioUs^ The very ^ees were wild and sa^l^e in their 
forms Und expressions. This I have found a kind of laWi ^^ 
law of congruity in nature. Where the region, ifi one oi;aavage 
character, the trees in their predominant traits correSjilhdi in 
places where the aspects of nature are tiiore gentle, ^ere the 
ei^^ession of the Woods is soft and ples^ing, and tht g^tle 
outline of the trees graceful and beaU^iii* £$ % -^^^4 down 
the road, darkened •by the forest and rendered dotllhljP glootny , 
by heavy masses of clouds breaking round the cli^j I lisWed 
with £inxiolis ears for the wheels of the coach, but always 
foimd them filled with the sotmd of icaters, falling either with 
a whispering voice in the distance, or with an angry roar near 
at hand." * . 

The education of yoimg Powers was very limited. It was 
such as the district schools aflbrded, and at that time this was 
not much. It certainly had nothing to offer that could either 
awaken his imagination or cultivate his taste. But there were 
other schools beside the district one, to which he had access^ 
the school of the artisan and the school of nature. AlB f ar as 
we are able to judge of their infl^uence upon him, we are ledto 
believQ that the instruments and processes of human skill first 
awakened his mind, and that through a knowledge of different 
kinds of handicraft, so much a part of the Yankee's life, he 
found access to nature. Invention in his case was the early 
nurse of imagination ; and to it he owes more of his exceU 
lence in his special art than he or his admirers are likely to 
appreciate. During the years which he spent in Woodstock, 
he found leisure to gain some knowledge of the art of drawing. 
Here is the first direction of his mind towards the fine arts. 
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As his early years passed by, his father began to feel more 
and more the straitness of his circnmstances and the difficulty 
of maintaining his family upon his farm. He removed to 
Ohio, and there, shortly after his arrival, died. The future 
sculptor was thrown upon his own resources, and necessity 
became his instructor. 

Young Powers set out for Cincinnatti, feeling that the cha- 
racter of his future life depended upon his own efforts. 
Ignorant of the world, unacquainted with himself, and poor in 
friends, he reached the city, where he foimd employment in a 
reading-room connected with one of the hotels. His stay here 
was not long. He became clerk in a produce store, from 
which situation he was cast out by the failure of the principal. 
A clockmaker's establishment offered him a situation. Here 
he remained for some time, acting as a collector of debts, and, 
at a later period, engaged in the mechanical part of the busi- 



skill of ordinary handicraft had put on the nobleness of 
conscious power over shapeless materials. His vocation was 
art. Under this conviction, he connected himself with the 
Western Museum of Cincinnatti, where he continued for 
some seven years, superintending the artistic department. 
How strange 3re the ways of Providence ! How singular the 
processes by which a life is made ! In this connexion. Powers 
found the means of self-culture. The arrangement of wax- 
work shows was doing its work in his inner life and enabling 
him to form more distinct conceptions of form in action and 
repose. 

In 1835, Powers left Cincinnatti and visited Washington. 
He was in search of reputation as an artist, and t\e means by 
which he might visit Italy. He wished to move among the 
classic forms of ancient and modem art. He was not dis- 
appointed. He made several busts of the most distinguished 
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ness. It was not altogether disagreeable. The processes of 
manufacture were pleasing to his ingenuity : the symmetry of 
machinery, the nice adjustment of wheels and pinions, and 
the regular measure of time, had their influence in forming 
that rhythm of life so essential to the true artist. But he 

^ ;' - could not be content as an artisan ; he aspired to something 
:^ higher. About this time he became acquainted with a 

^ ^ Prussian, who was engaged on a bust of General Jackson. 
.This acquaintance was the occasion of giving the first marked 
development to the future artist. Powers sought and obtained 
some instruction in modelling, and soon produced plaster busts 
of much merit. One of these possessed more than ordinary 
excellence, and has been regarded by himself as possessing a 
likeness and finish which will compare favourably with his 
best productions. 

These early efforts in plastic art are the birth of his genius. 
Invention had now appeared in its creative form ; and the 



men at the capitol. Still his means were inadequate. Happy 
for him that he foimd a friend in Mr. N. Longworth. By the 
liberality of this gentleman, he was enabled to realise the 
dream of his latter years. In 1837 he landed in Florence. 

The department of his art, which exercised his first love, 
continued to do so for some time. He continued to work at 
busts. He did so partly from the necessity of his circumstances, 
and partly from the necessity of his being. His ideal life was 
not developed. The future sculptor of the " Greek Slave" 
lived in sensuous impressions. Beauty, in her higher revela- 
tions, was as yet imknown. As the artist wrought from day 
to day at his busts, a change passed upon him, and he deter- 
mined to use his spare time in the attempt to produce an 
ideal work ; and " Eve " was the result. 

At this point in the life of Powers, we deem it desirable to 
pause, as it is the dawn of true art in him, and indicate the 
course of our subsequent remark^ The man is now con- 
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fessedly aiL artist, and is to be seen in his works. His inner 
life is sufficiently developed to be expressed and written by 
himself. It is our business to understand it, and interpret it 
to the people. 

The art chosen by Powers is special in its character. It is 
confined in its nature, and must be regarded as one of the 
most definite species of fine art. The direction which it gives 
to our thoughts is peculiar and restricted ; but when carried 
forward to the highest degree of culture, these specialities 
disappear, and in their stead appears that perfection of form, 
which readily allies itself to music and poetry, and produces a 
similar impression on the mind. Sculpture, in its highest 
development, busies itself with the expression of the perma 
nent in thought — thought, that in ideal beauty is ever seek- 
ing the infinite. It may do this in action or repose, but has a 
necessary tendency to the latter form of expression. And 
what, we ask, are the esoential qualities of the art as it 



and " Fisher-boy," and "Proserpine," are so closely associated 
with the poetic creations of some of the noblest minds of anti- 
quity and modern times, as to force upon ns a comparison. 
This intimate association we regard as the natural consequence 
of the affinity which exists between the fine aits, and which is 
admirably expressed by Schiller. " Music,'*, says he, ** in its 
loftiest excellence, must have shape^ and affect ns with the 
tranquil power of an antique ; the plastic art in its highest 
consummation must become music, and move us by direct 
sensuous presence ; poetry in its most perfect development 
must influence us with all t^e potency of music, but at the 
same time, like the plastic art, must surround us with a clear 
tranquillity.'* This poetry we find in the works of Hiram 
Powers. 

Before the model of **Eve," his first ideal work (p. 213), was 
completed, Thorwaldsen, the celebrated Danish sculptor, who 
was passing through Florence, paid him a visit. He admired 
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embodies objects in this state? The answer is supplied by a 
remark of a foreign writer: *• Repose and dignity are necessary 
to the perfection of all sculpture, representing objects not 
actually in motion ; these qualities are to be gained as much 
by the disposition of the various subordinate forms, as by the 
attitude of the figure itself.'* By repose here, we are un- 
doubtedly to understand what Schiller happily calls the rest 
resulting from the harmony of thought and sensuous im- 
pressions—a rest that enters readily into the sympathy of the 
observer. 

How has Powers realised these qualities ? Has he succeeded 
in carrying the culture of his art to this lofty state ? In attempt- 
ing the answer to these questions, we return to his first ideal 
work, and propose an examination of his productions in their 
historic order. Such a procedure alone can introduce us to 
the true life of the artist. 

In this examination, We must not overlook the strong affinity 
of the art of sculpture in his hand for poetry. His *' Eve," 



the busts of the artist. The statue of " Eve " excited his . 
admiration. Powers could not suppress his apprehensions, 
and began to offer an apology, by stating that it v^ras'hifl first 
statue. The noble old sculptor stopped him, and rendered an 
apology useless by the remark ; " Any man might be proud of 
it as his last." 

The "Eve " of Powers, which elicited this commendation, 
is now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, for the first time. - 
We had often heard of it through amateurs and travellers, 
who were so fortunate as to see it in the artist's studio ; but 
not till it appeared in the Crystal Palace were we able as a 
people to understand and feel it. It is a noble work, and 
evinces the high degree of perfection to which art had been 
cultivated in the breast of the artist. The sentiment is con- 
scious guilt, as it awakes in the first dawn of reflection. A 
tender regret steals in sadness over the countenance, and 
memory recalls up the past, and gives it an obvious ascendancy 
over the impressions of a sensuous presence. Shame dejects 
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lie head, and raises one of the hands, feebly holding the for- 
bidden fruit to the breast, while tiinidity steals over the whole 
frame and suspends the footfall. The conception and execu- 
tion are marked by delicate truthfulness, repose, and dignity. 

The work, although possessing these noble qualities, 
scarcely, realises' the highest condition of the art. It is 
beautiful, but too coldly intellectual for the first woman, the 
mother of mankind ; and when carefully compared with the 
Scripture account of the fall, or Milton's conception of it, 
fails to carry the sense of guilt to the heart and impress us 
with its presence. 

The " Greek Slave " (p. 213) was commenced as soon as the 
model of Eve was completed. It was finished in eight months. 
It is widely kno^vn in this country, and in England. It was 
exhibited at the Great London Exhibition. An extract from 
one of the journals will show us how it was received. The 
journal speaks of it in restricted praise. 

** There can be no doubt that it is a work of considerable 
merit of execution ; but we must be permitted to question its 
claim to rank with the highest productions of the sculptor's 
art. We may generally state that our objections to it are 
that the figure in itself is ill-studied, and the attitude con- 
strained and inelegant ; whilst the incident supposed to be 
represented, that of a modest female forcibly exposed in a 
slave-market, and keenly sensitive of the humQiating indignity 
to which she is subject, deprives it of that charm which 
attaches to the nude figures of ancient art, wherein an obvious 
innocent xmconsciousness of deshabille prevents all compunc- 
tions on the score of propriety." 

The detractions which this critic would have us make from 
the second ideal work of Powers, are to be attributed to the 
moral, condition of his own heart. That nude slave, chained 
in the Turkish market and awaiting the terrible condition of 
servitude, is a noble and pure conception. There is no affec- 
tation of art creating attitudes and devices to conceal shame 
and modesty, because there are none to conceal. They are 
lost in a subdued abstraction from all that is sensuous in the 
present, and an intense but calm conception of the past, and 
in it her own dear home. There she stands in dear tran- 
quillity, and as we. gaze upon her, it falls upon our hearts like 
the quiet of an early autumn dawn. 

The."Eisher Boy" (p. 212) was the next work of Powers. 
It is well known in America, but has not^ we believe, called 
forth the same warmth of approbation as the " Greek Slave," 
or " Eve." This may be owing to the character of the subject. 
It is not as rich in associations as either of the others. Tii3 
conception partakes of much of the ideal purity of the works 
already noticed. It is natural, fresh, and beautiful in sim- 
plicity and innocence. The boy holds a shell to his ear, and 
listens attentively to the air as it murmurs through its convo- 
l^^tions. The feeling is not intense enough, and the face is 
wanting in imagination. Judged severely, we are constrained 
to give it a much lower place in art than his other ideal works. 
In. confirmation of this decision, we present a poetic creation 
of a similar character from Wordsworth, and suggest a com- 
parison : — 

*• I. have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murniurings from within 
"Were heard, sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea." 

The bust of Proserpine, an engraving of which we are able 
to present our readers (p. 216), is also an ideal Avork. It is not 
Proserpine of Grecian Mythology in the field of Enna, 

'* gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered." 

It is that Proserpine as the conception of female beauty in 
repose. 'f!)^Q artist has delicately touched the marble into a 



form expressive of this conception as it existed in his mind. 
Is it just ? We do not inquire now about the execution of the 
work, but the thought. It is tranquillity itself— a rest that is 
ready to pass into the sleep of vital powers. As such, it is too 
sensuous, and does not indicate the realisation of beauty, in 
its highest state, as the harmony of happy thought and the 
warmth of sensuous impressions. Proserpine is too cold for 
flesh and blood, and too still for mortal life. 

In addition to these works, Powers has produced others of 
singular merit. The busts of Webster, Jackson, Marshall, 
and the statue of Calhoun, are worthy of his chisel. The 
work which now adorns his studio is the heroic statue of 
** America." It is, of course^ a personification — a female 
figure— and is monumental in its character. " America" rests 
her right hand upon the faces, or bound pikes of Justice, and 
with her left points to heaven, the source of power and the 
supreme tribunal of right. The insignia of tyranny are under 
her feet, and on her head is a tiara studded with stars. Her 
expression is noble. She is a conception of grandeur and 
freedom. We said the work was monumental in its character, 
and yet the nation that it so nobly represents and honours, 
delays to claim it as her own, and transfer it to the capitol. 

We intimated in the early part of this article that the 
creative! imagination of Powers was nursed in his inventive- 
ness, and that his plastic art arose out of his skill in difierent 
kinds of handicraft. That skill, it seems, was an inheritance. 
He remembered it in Italy. He cultivated it, and in his hands 
it became a power by which" he broke through the staid 
mannerism that had ever marked the methods of modelling in 
plaster. He invented a new method. A letter from him, 
published in " Putnam's Monthly," gives a full account of the 
invention and its application, which we insert here for the 
benefit of our readers, and in order to give a full view of the 
sculptor's life as -written in his own words. 

" THE NBW METHOD OF MODELLIKG IX PLASTER TOR SCULPTURE. 

The tools, are : 

1st. Troicels, the handles of wood, the blades of gutta 
percha, set in metallic backs or sheaths. Tliese are of various 
forms and sizes, and, being elastic, the plaster can be put on 
with them somewhat as with a brush. 

2nd. Chisels of various shapes and sizes. 

3rd. Scrapers, 

4th. Ferfora'.ed or openJUes^ every tooth having an opening 
in front of it through the body of the instrument, so that the 
filings or dust may pass through and escai)e from the outer 
side, th^s leaving the teeth un clogged and free to act. A 
common file or rasp would soon fill, and cease to act upon the 
plaster. The open files aro of various forms and sizes, curved, 
roimded, flat, &c. They are made of steel or hoop iron, and 
by a machine which punches the holes at the same time that 
it raises the teeth. The form is given to the file after the 
holes and teeth have been made. 

Having the tools, the material must be prepared, and this is 
common plaster of Paris. Suppose the work projected is an • 
erect statue, the process is as follows :— A pair of irons cor- 
responding to the bones of the legs in direction, though hot 
necessarily in shape, must be set. up on a platform, rising 
neai-ly as high as the hips, with the lower ends bent sideways 
in order to have a good anchorage in the plaster which is to 
form the base of the statue. Aroimd these irons the base is 
commenced by pouring a sufficient quantity of mixed plaster 
to. form it. We have thus before us a platform of plaster, 
with a pair of irons standing in it. The statue must now be 
built up with bi'icks and mortar. 

The bricks are made of plaster, and the mortar is plaster 
and water. 

The bricks are made by laying down a piece of oil- cloth 
upon the floor and pouring upon it a quantity of plaster, made 
liquid with water. So soon as this begins to harden, it must 
be scored, like short-cake, so that when quite set or hard, it 
may be easily broken into many fragments of various shapes 
and sizes. 

Having a quantity of those bricks on one side, and a 
barrel of mixed (fluid) plaster on the other, and a trowel in 
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the hand, the work is commenced by sopping a brick in the 
fluid plaster, and placing it against the base and side of one of 
the irons ; and then another and another, filling in the crevices 
with plaster-mortar. Thus the work goes on, until the body 
is reached, when it is continued in the same way, except that 
a cavity is left in the centre, to be closed at the neck — which 
is made solid — and reopened in the head. 

Having the figure (legs, body, and head) up, the chisels are 
now to be used in roughing it into the general human shape. 
This done, the arms are to be added. A long hrick is sopped 
at one end in fluid plaster, and placed against one shoulder. 
It soon adheres, and forms the nucleus of the upper arm. To 
this is added another long brick, to form the fore arm. Addi- 
tions are then made to fill the arm out. The whole is now 
gone over with the chisels, taking ofl" here and adding there, 
as may be found necessary, until the chisels are no longer 
required. Then the open files come into play. They act like 
planes, and soon produce even surfaces, taking off all irregu-. 
larities. The trowels are still useful in filling up cavities and 
making slight additions. Small brushes are useful when very 
little is to be added. 

It is necessary to cover the bricks entirely with a coating of 
plaster, for otherwise they will appear, and disturb the 'har- 
mony of the surface. The surface, moreover, should be kept 
quite clean, else the plaster will not adhere. It should always 
be brushed before putting new plaster on, and, in case the 
work has been laid aside for a long time, the whole surface 
must be scraped or filed before beginning anew ; otherwise 
the plaster will not adhere firmly. 

If an alteration be desired in the position of the head, the 
arms, or even the body, it can be made by sawing the parts in 
two, and then re-uniting them by forcing fluid plaster (with a 
syringe) into the fissures. The arms can be taken off and 
finished separately, putting them on -from time to time to see 
the effect. ' 

It is unnecessary to keep the model wet ; the dryer it is the 
better. 

There are other details of the process which would require 
too much space to specify. 

The advantages of this process of modelling over the day 
process are numerous : I will mention a few of them. 

The plastering is unchangeable; it neither shrinks nor 
swells, and it does not require wetting and covering with 
cloths or oil-cloths, to keep it intact and in order. 

No moulding is necessary to transfer the form from clay to 
plaster. The model for the marble is not a cast; but the 
plaster figure, as it came from the artist's hands, is itself the 
model. 

The process is less tedious than clay-modelling, for by 
means of the open files more can be done with plaster in a day 
than with clay in several days. 

A clay model cannot be changed materially after it has once 



been commenced ; for the iron skeleton which sustains every 
part of it is a fixture. But in the plaster model, the iron 
frame- work* is only in the legs, all the rest can be cut apart, 
and varied from the original design in accordance with any 
afterthought of the artist ; and this is a very great advantage. 

Modelling in plaster is not new, but niy way of doing it is 
new ; at least, I know of none who have done it, if I except 
such as have been instructed by me. But my method would 
offer very little advantage over the old way of working in clay, 
were it not for the open file, an instrument quite new and -of 
my own invention. It is made by a machine constructed by 
me for the purpose, and which produces them rapidly and 
with very little manual labour. 

In Florence there are models of statues several himdreds 
of years old, done evidently in plaster, but roughly done^ 
The difficulty always has been to j^ww/z a plaster model. By 
my method, and with my instruments, the highest finish can 
be obtained with ease." 

The style of Powers, on which we propose to make a few 
remarks, is eminently natural. In saying this we are awareof 
bestowing no ordinary commendation ; and yet, it is indefinite. 
What is natural to one may be apparent affectation in another. 
By natural, then, in a work of art, we mean the strictest pro- 
priety, that which is fit or becoming the ideal creation in all 
the appropriate circumstances of its being. 

Powers has preserved a singular independence in the forma- 
tion of his style, and in circumstances adapted to make any 
but an original mind imitative. He did not, as was to be 
feared, on his arrival in Florence, become the slavish admirer 
of classic art, and, in his inexperience, mistake the calling of 
a copyist for that of a creator. He rose superior to the 
fashionable mannerism and tendency to generalisation that 
prevailed so extensively in Europe at the time. He dared to 
be free, and Avisely broke through all such restraints. He 
substituted individual thought for generalisation. Mannerism 
gave place to sentiinent. He turned away, too, from the 
■ violence of action, and sought to perfect his art in the repose 
of beauty— the harmony of spiritual impulses. As a cbnse- 
quence of this freedom from conventional conditions, the art ' 
of sculpture, in his hand, dropped much of its specialit'es, and 
allied itself most closely to music and poetry, producing a 
similar effect on the mind of the spectator. The result of this 
tendency which he gave to his art was, that his style at once 
became distinctive, combining a simple, intellectual and pure 
conception with a delicate, skilful, and elaborate execution, 
and in both presenting alike a truthful adherence to nature. 
The best proof of its excellence is to be found in its effect upon 
the mind of the spectator. It surrounds it with a clear tran- 
quillity. It may be too cold. The imagination is pure, but the 
sentiment seems to be wanting in the glow of consciousness. 
Sv^ch is Hiram Powers, the living American sculptor. 



AMERICAN ART. 



American art, like American literature, is not understood at 
home or abroad. It is praised too highly l»y some : it is - 
depreciated too much by others. The artist, with few excep- 
tions, has betakcn'himself to his easel, and left its vindication 
to literary amateurs, and in some cases to literary brokers. 
Critics, wise in its technicalities, have praised or blamed im- 
moderately, and the people, borne on by the heavy pressure of 
life, have hurried to the maits and thoroughfai'es of business* 
Art, in the mean time, has lived in solitude, content with the 
devotion of a few simple-hearted men, showing herself once a 
year to the world, while the troubled multitude, busied with 
stocks or charmed with the doings of the mason and uphol- 
sterer, are satisfied to live in ignorance of a class of men 
devoted to fine art, unless when occasionally startled by a 
newspaper announcenaent of the exhibition of the Academy of 
Design, or some passing criticism on att itself, as genial in 
most cases as the praise or blame that the sensualist bestows 



on viriiue. We are not, as a nation, deeply moved by works 
of the fine arts.- 

As a natural cbnsequence of this state of things, the people 
continue devoted to sensuous shows, and the elegant among 
the people speak of art in the same tone that they praise a 
waltz of Julien. Even the poet sings oif it in catches as fitful 
as the untimely note of the blue- birds. The artist himself 
becomes despondent as he sees the multitude running after 
shows and showmen, while the creations of his heart, ab- 
stracted in passionate love from nature, and transferred in 
living shapes to the canvas, attract only a passing notice. 

It is retributive. The artist has overlooked too much the 
heroism of art— the chivalry of. his calling. The artist, 
either in selfish devotion to his work, or impelled by the 
general love of gain, giving a jaundiced tinge to his atmosphere, 
has retired into his own sphere, and lived among the speciali- 
ties of his art. Ungenerous life ! He has, accordingly, neg- 



